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Fie. 1, The site of Karim Shahir, which lies at the top of the wadi-bluff in the 
right center ground (see p. 13). 
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FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Corporation and the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 


GENTLEMEN, 

I have the honor to report to you that during the past year the 
regular business of the Schools was again promptly dispatched, particular 
thanks being due in this connection to Professor E. A. Speiser, our 
Second Vice-President, who assumed full responsibility during the ab 
sence of both Dr. Albright and myself, and who in addition edited the 
April issue of the Bulletin. 

Membership in the Corporation has grown once again, thanks not so 
much to any solicitation on our part as to the impression created by our 
publications, our work in the field, and the opportunities we provide fo1 
fellowships and study abroad. The new Corporation members include th 
Australian Institute of Archaeology, the Bethany Biblical Seminary, th« 
Concordia Theological Seminary, the Fuller Theological Seminary, the 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary and the Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. The number of our individual me mberships, 
administered from the Business Office, stands at this writing at just 
under 800. 

Professors F. V. Winnett of Toronto and Albrecht Goetze of Yale have 
discharged with outstanding success their responsibilities as Directors 
respectively of the Jerusalem and Baghdad Schools. Their reports 
follow. Prof. W. F. Albright has found it possible to carry the editorial 
responsibility for the Schools’ publications during the past year in spit« 
of and alongside his heavy teaching duties and his outside commitments. 
In this connection he not only edited the Bulletin and the Supplemen- 
tary Studies but also supervised the preparation and production of the 
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magnificent new Annual from the pen of Dr. Nelson Glueck, which 
completes the record of an outstanding piece of archaeological explora- 
tion performed under the aegis of the Schools and adds distinction to 
uur growing list of publications. The Biblical Archaeologist continues 
iappily in the hands of Professor G. E. Wright, who through the note- 
| vorthy circulation of the periodical does not a little to establish for the 
! ‘chools the widest measure of popular support. At the same time our 
nancial affairs are being ably administered by Mr. J. Warrington of 
‘incinnati and Mr. T. L. Knight of the Provident Trust Co., and the 
ffairs of the Business Office at New Haven, which looks after member- 
hip, distribution of publications and countless other matters, by the 
idefatigable Mrs. H. B. Walton. 

In the field the Schools have never been more active, as the reports 
f the Directors will show, and for the excellence of the field staffs, 
icluding Professors and Fellows, we have to thank the two Committees 
dministering the work of the Schools, and especially their chairmen, 
rofessors A. H. Detweiler and J. A. Wilson, respectively. Our sincere 
ratitude is due here to the representatives of the Department of Antiqui- 
ies of Jordan and Iraq, Mr. G. Lankester Harding and Dr. Naji al-Asil, 
or the permission granted the Schools to work in the field under their 
supervision, for the personal interest they have shown in our work and 
or the support it has received at their hands. 

It is a special pleasure in this connection to acknowledge the kindness 
hown to your President by the official representatives of all countries 
isited during his sojourn in the Near East this past spring, and to 
mphasize the fact that the continued development of nationalism in the 
Near East has not by any means lessened the desire for collaboration 
vith western institutions such as our own in scholarly research. 

It is a further pleasure to record with gratitude a gift of $5,000 toward 
the Schools’ endowment by Professor and Mrs. W. T. Semple of Cin- 
‘innati, whose devotion to the Schools over a period of many years finds 
in this gift a further expression and one that will not cease to play a part 
n furthering our work in the years that lie ahead. 

Work on the publication of the text of the Dead Sea Scrolls has had 
to be discontinued owing to circumstances beyond our control, but Pro- 
essor M. Burrows, having issued the text of the Discipline Scroll, is 
roceeding with the preparation of the interpretative material that will 
orm the final part of the publication. We deeply regret that His Grace 
‘he Syrian Archbishop Mar Athanasius Yeshue Samuel has seen fit to 
egard the termination of the three-year period within which the publica- 
ion of the documents was to be completed, as the occasion to refuse 
vermission for the unrolling and photographing of the Fourth Scroll, an 
indertaking for which all preparations had been made last year. 

During the years immediately past two problems have elicited the 
special attention of your officers and of the Board of Trustees. The first 
: the rehabilitation of the Jerusalem plant after the long war years and 
he extreme use to which it was put during the period of local hostilities. 
‘he second is the effort to train a new generation of young men and 
vomen in field work and in the study of Palestinian archaeology to take 
he place of those who had this experience in the pre-war years. 
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Both enterprises have been expensive and have caused heavy drafts 
upon reserves. But the results of our investment in the building and the 
library are genuinely noticeable, and the results of the increase in the 
number of our Fellowship awards and in the outlay for field activities 
have been most gratifying. To reap the full harvest we need eventually 
to have in residence again at Jerusalem a Director whose term of ap- 
pointment will run for a period longer than a single year, preferably -for 
three or five years. For the return to this system the necessary ground- 
work is being done. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Cart H. Krartine 
November, 1951. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


To the President and Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 


I have the honour to submit the following report on the activities of 
the Jerusalem School for the academic year 1950-51. 

Accompanied by my wife and daughter, I arrived at the School on 
August 8th and met with a most cordial welcome from Dr. and Mrs. 
Kelso and Dr. and Mrs. Clark. Under Dr. Kelso’s patient tutelage I 
was initiated into the intricacies of the directorship and given written 
instructions regarding many details prior to his departure on August 
17th. His thoughtfulness in this latter respect immensely facilitated the 
task of taking over. Mrs. Winnett assumed Mrs. Kelso’s responsibilities 
as housekeeper and bookkeeper. 

The microfilming project at the library of the Greek Patriarchate in 
Jerusalem was still in full swing when we arrived. Following Dr. Clark’s 
departure in the last week of August, Dr. Lucetta Mowry, one of the 
School Fellows, was placed in charge and carried the work to a success- 
ful completion a month later. Negotiations were opened up with the 
Supreme Muslim Council with a view to microfilming two Arabic li 
braries under its control, and its consent was obtained. Unfortunately 
the Library of Congress did not feel able to undertake further micro 
filming operations and this project had to be abandoned. 

The official opening of the School term was held on October 4th. 
Since the year 1950 marked the fiftieth anniversary of the School’s 
foundation, it was thought fitting to have the proceedings of a somewhat 
formal nature, with invited guests such as the American, British and 
French Consuls-General and their wives. The Mayor of Jerusalem, Aref 
Pasha el-Aref, brought greetings from the Arab Municipality, as did 
Pére Vincent from the Ecole Biblique, with which the American School 
has been so happily associated from its inception. 

The term opened with the three Fellows, one Honorary Fellow, and 
two students in attendance. Lectures were given by the Director, by 
Dr. J. B. Pritchard, the Annual Professor, and by Mr. D. C. Baramki. 
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For the study of pottery the resources of the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum were generously placed at our disposal by its devoted secretary, 
Mr. Yusuf Sa‘ad. The lecture program was interspersed with field trips 
to all accessible points of interest. 

In view of the fact that the Fellows were more mature than usual, it 
was felt desirable not to devote too much time to lectures but to engage 
in an active program of research and exploration at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment. 

The first undertaking was an expedition, made in cooperation with 
Mr. Harding, Chief Curator of the Jordan Department of Antiquities, 
for the purpose of recording the Arabic inscriptions discovered at Jawa 
in northeastern Transjordan during a reconnaissance of the area the 
previous month. Through the courtesy of Glubb Pasha the expedition 
was provided with an Arab Legion truck and the services of two legion- 
naires. Some 700 Safaitic, 100 Kufie and later Arabic, and 8 Greek 
inscriptions were recorded. A preliminary report of the expedition has 
appeared in the Albright Anniversary number of the Butitetin (No. 
122). 

As it was impossible to undertake archaeological work in the Jericho 
area before the beginning of December, we decided to devote the month 
of November to work at some other site. A suggestion that work be 
opened at Dhiban, in ancient Moabite territory, met with the enthusi- 
astic endorsement of Mr. Harding and, after securing the consent of the 
authorities at home, a sounding was begun on November 3rd and con- 
tinued for three weeks. The result was the exposure of some very 
impressive fortifications on the eastern side of the mound. 

Negotiations were carried on for some time with the Jordan Govern- 
ment and with UNRWA officials in Beirut, Amman, and Jerusalem in 
the hope of securing a renewal of the arrangement worked out last year 
with Dr. Kelso for the employment of refugees in archaeological work. 
Owing to the opposition encountered in certain circles it was found 
necessary to make other arrangements. 

With the arrival of Professor Detweiler, who was sent out to study 
the results of last year’s excavation at Tuldl Abi el-‘Alayiq and to 
suggest the lines along which further investigation might most profitably 
proceed, work was resumed at this site on January 9th. When Professor 
Detweiler returned to the United States on January 20th, Dr. Pritchard 
was placed in charge of field operations and was successful in finding 
and clearing a very remarkable structure in the plain southwest of the 
tell. His preliminary report appears in the October number of the 
Buttetin (No. 123), where grateful acknowledgment is made of the 
continued generosity of the Husseini brothers who own the site and of 
the kindness of Pere de Vaux in placing certain equipment at the dis- 
posal of the American School. Shortly after the conclusion of the excava- 
tion Dr. Pritchard found it necessary to return to the United States. 
His departure was keenly regretted by all members of the School, by 
none more than myself who had found his loyalty, judgment, and knowl- 
edge of archaeological matters invaluable. 

On April 4th work was resumed at Dhiban. This was made possible 
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by the generous action of the Trustees in authorizing the expenditure of 
a further $2,000 and by the generous response of members of the Cor- 
poration to the President’s appeal for funds. The Jordan Department 
of Antiquities expressed its interest in the excavation by contributing 
one hundred pounds to have a section of the wall cleared. The net 
result of the campaign was to disclose the complex of city walls on the 
sast side of the mound and to determine the stratification at the south- 
ast corner. A large Nabataean structure situated in this latter area 
(the area where, according to local tradition, the Moabite Stone was 
found) was partially cleared on the outside. It was thought unwise 
to begin the clearance of the inside when there was not sufficient time 
to finish the job. One of the most interesting finds made during the 
campaign was a piece of basalt inscribed with Moabite characters. It 
was picked up at the north end of the mound by a visiting American 
student, Richard Palmer. Its discovery gives rise to the hope that 
there are other Moabite inscriptions waiting to be found at Dhiban. 

On May 27th, the day following the completion of the Dhiban “ dig,” 
I left with Mr. Harding on a trip to Jebel Ram, east of ‘Aqaba, to hunt 
for Thamudic inscriptions. This fascinating trip which, incidentally, 
resulted in the discovery of about fifty new texts, is but one example of 
the many kindnesses shown to me by Mr. Harding during my term of 
office at the Jerusalem School. 

Early in February President Kraeling paid a hasty visit to the School, 
bringing with him a new map case for the library and a new Chevrolet 
Suburban Carryall, a type of car which proved very satisfactory in our 
archaeological work. On April 9th the President returned, accompanied 
by Mrs. Kraeling, and spent about a month at the School. On the way 
in to Jerusalem they turned aside to visit the expedition at Dhiban, 
shared our comforts and discomforts, and cheered us all by their en- 
thusiasm and interest in the work. Mrs. Kraeling utilized her stay at the 
School to improve the appearance of the dormitory rooms by providing 
them with drapes and table lamps. 

I found the School property in good shape when I took over, thanks 
to the devoted labors of Dr. and Mrs. Kelso and Dr. and Mrs. Clark. 
Mrs. Winnett had the furniture in the living room of the Director’s 
house re-upholstered and the room now presents a very attractive ap- 
pearance. The School shutters were repaired and repainted, and the 
entrance at the rear of the School property made usable for the low- 
slung Pontiac. When Professor Detweiler arrived, he had the electric 
generator, which had been used in the microfilming operations, installed 
in the School garage and it now provides power for lights and for the 
oil furnaces on the all too frequent occasions when city power is not 
available. 

The American Consulate vacated the School premises on April 14th. 
A leiter from Mr. Root expressed the appreciation of the Consulate for 
the service rendered it by the American School. Under Mrs. Kraeling’s 
direction the vacated rooms were restored to their former condition. 

During the year a survey was made of the School library and the 
existence of numerous lacunae in the field of Near Eastern archaeology 
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noted. This points to the desirability of some adequate measures being 
devised to keep the library up to date, a difficult thing to do under 
present circumstances when there is an annual change in the directorship. 

In all the activities of the School during the past year the Director 
wishes to acknowledge the splendid help which he received from Mr. 
Baramki. In dealings with the Arab authorities, in the conduct of field 
trips, in instruction in spoken Arabic, and in the direction of field opera- 
tions at Dhiban, his services were invaluable. The Fellows, too, rendered 
splendid service. Dr. Morton developed a remarkably fine knowledge of 
Palestinian pottery. This, with his exceptional skill as a photographer, 
nade him a most useful member of the various expeditions. Miss Mowry 
showed considerable aptitude for archaeology and was an indefatigable 
worker, the equal of two or three men. Father Murphy’s interests were 
primarily linguistic and geographical, but he carried his full share of the 
archaeological work. All the Fellows travelled extensively, but it was 
Father Murphy who travelled most widely and who became most 
familiar with the topography of Palestine. The Honorary Fellow, Mr. 
Thompson, was a devoted and hard-working member of the School team. 
It was due to the enthusiasm which he radiated homewards that the 
Archaeological Institute of Australia joimed the Corporation of the 
Schools and contributed £100 for the work at Dhiban. 

On June 8th I left Jerusalem, turning over my responsibilities to Dr. 
A. D. Tushingham, who had been appointed Acting Director until the 
arrival of Professor Reed. I wish to thank the Trustees for the honour 
which they conferred on me in inviting me to serve as Director of the 
Jerusalem School for the year 1950-51. I should also like to say how 
much I owed in the carrying out of my duties to the constant inspiration 
and guidance of President Carl Kraeling. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Frep V. WINNETT 


Toronto, Ont., 
November 6, 1951. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL AT BAGHDAD 


To the President and Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 


The year 1950-51 saw the Baghdad School active in the field as well 
as at home. 

In the field the chief activity was a prehistoric project entrusted to 
Dr. Bruce Howe, fellow in the School, which was to be executed in 
conjunction with the Oriental Institute expedition at Qal‘at Jarmo and 
under the guidance of its director, Professor Robert Braidwood. Its 
aim was to trace back the development of civilization on the edges of 
the Fertile Crescent beyond the stage revealed at Jarmo. With the 
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permission of the Directorate General of Antiquities of the Government 
of Iraq and the cordial co-operation of Dr. Naji al-Asil, the Director 
General, excavations were conducted first at the open site of Karim 
Shahir, which proved to antedate Jarmo, and then at a cave 10 miles 
east of Jarmo, called Palegawra, which represents a still earlier phase of 
prehistoric civilization. An informative article on the results of the 
year’s work appears in this issue of the BULLETIN. 

In connection with this work our thanks are due to Dr. Naji al-Asil 
for the permissions accorded and for the active help given us, to the 
American Philosophical Society for a grant to Dr. Howe, to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for releasing Professor Herbert E. Wright from obliga- 
tions so that he might assist us in tying prehistory in with geology, and 
to the Axel Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research for a 
post-doctoral grant to Professor Wright. We record with particular 
gratitude a generous gift from Mr. Walter B. Howe which helped in 
rounding out the scope of our work. 

Dr. Edith Porada, our honorary fellow, returned to this country early 
in 1951 after having spent almost half a year studying seals and seal 
impressions in Istanbul, Ankara, Baghdad, Susa, Teheran, Damascus, 
and Beirut. The results obtained will be reflected in her future publica- 
tions, particularly in her volume on stamp seals, which is in an advanced 
stage of preparation. 

Your director spent the latter part of the summer in Turkey. During 
the ten weeks of his stay he was sympathetically received and generously 
and efficiently helped by the Turkish authorities, the officers of the 
Turkish Historical Society and also by numerous Turkish colleagues and 
friends. Thus he was able to visit Van, to travel between Malatya and 
the Syrian frontier and to participate for a while in this year’s excava- 
tions at Kiiltepe. In Van he studied the Urartian remains on the kale 
and in the museum, obtaining on the spot information which will prove 
useful when the work on the corpus of Urartian inscriptions is resumed. 
The cordial attitude of the Turkish authorities led to the investigation 
of possibilities for work on the part of the Baghdad School in Turkey 
during the year 1952-53. Your director is at this moment still engaged 
in negotiations which may determine our plans for the year ahead. 
He also represented the Schools at the 22nd International Congress of 
Orientalists held at Istanbul late in September. On his way out to the 
Near East he attended the second Rencontre International des Assyri- 
ologues in early July. 

Our Annual Professor for 1951-52 will be Professor Francis R. Steele 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who served us in the same capacity 
during 1949-50. 

At home the Journal of Cuneiform Studies went on as usual, capably 
edited during the absence of the Director by Prof. A. Sachs of Brown 
University. 
fifth volume begun. The third volume also finally came out, so that we 


are now on schedule. We can proudly report that the Journal has made 


a name for itself in the scholarly world. 
ALBRECHT GOETZE 


New Haven, Connecticut, 
November 1, 1951. 








During the year the fourth volume was finished and the 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT 
, | OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1951 


INCOME RECEIVED: 
OGLOLAGION TUES: -.:65 5 ics oes ssvccweoces $ 6,925.00 
Associate Memberships ................. 2,373.55 
Other Meinberships: .. 2.0... ..c068 eae. 371.00 
From Patrons ....... pits Reo as dr shea Sybrsd avira) & 200.00 


Income from Investments 


General Endowment ............... $13,845.67 
Henry Thatcher Fowler Memorial.... 21.06 
Helen W. Moulton Memorial........ 210.61 
Edward T. Newell Fund............ 210.61 
Edward Robinson Fund............. 788.86 
Ann E. Stodder Fund............... 147.43 
Jastrow Memorial ................. 35.00 
John P. Peters Memorial............ 12.50 
A. R. Schofield Memorial............ 12.50 
Reserve for Researech............... 390.00 
Felix M. Warbure Reserve.......... 270.00 
Bo Wes NOS MOSCTVC LS oss occ seek bend 522.78 








—_————-— 16,467.02 
Income from J. B. Nies Estate 
MOF GeReral TSC. scsi ck se eee en as 4,314.94 
POP PODIMCATIONS . o.ciaicccs ice ce de 146.29 
———-— 4,461.23 
Special Contributions 
POT TTavel. CXPENBER 6 a5 6c fiews-< o'es0 550.00 
Toward Publication of Annual...... 972.00 
Toward Dhiban Project............. 5,808.00 
———— 7,330.00 
Income from Publications 
(iy RS ee ee 1,061.93 
Biblical Archaeologist ar Met wee 2599.53 
Bulletin & Supplementary Studies... 1,850.15 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies....... 1,206.80 
fe oS | | ee 2,664.64 
Other Publications (own)........... 1,106.39 
-_—_ 10,489.44 
Items Bought for Resale— 
TEAGG PUPMCATIONS 2. 6s cssc ac cas ices 1,308.80 
: Educational Materials ............. 16.65 
ee 1,325.45 
Miscellaneous Income— 
MME N ro 15 55250 sida Sasso o os i aiaGen a aIaTS 8.58 
RMMMERIRINE Sk, Dees cts Sz. oa cata hie Stocks ace ke Soa 24.25 
§ Receipts—Anniversary Meeting ..... 306.10 
. WN he, is 6b 5 gow etiie hd Ra wiele some 4.00 
— 342.93 
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Withdrawals from Reserves— 


meserve for Research... ... ..5. 6%... 11,800.00 
7 Bo. SUNOS SAPROIVE | occas ed ae oa 800.00 


$ 
EXPENSES: 


Jerusalem School 


Looe tog 8 5 OY 6 2a $ 5,000.00 
Director’s Travel Allowance......... 1,100.00 
Annual Professor’s Travel.......... 1,100.00 
Annual Professor’s Maintenance... .. 2,500.00 
Expense of School & Library........ 8,171.88 
Archaeological Work.... eeuceaele 3,190.87 
POMOWSDIDS ........4... Ci aiwn sawn 5,730.00 


26,79% 


bo 
~] 
t 


Baghdad School 
Advanced for General Costs......... 2,500.00 
Advanced for Archaeological Work... $000.00 
— — 6,500.00 


Publication Costs 


1 ST ne a 11,866.66 
Bulletin and Supplemental Studies... 3,291.80 
Biblical Archaeologist ............. 3,196.33 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies...... 3,601.98 
Dead Sea Scrolls....... ee ee a ae 1,581.43 
Tepe Gawra Volume........... sided 800.00 
24,338.20 
Purchases for Resale— 


Trade Publications See cea ela ioe 414.66 
Other Publications ............ sets 019.00 
Educational Materials ............. 102.00 

--— ~ 2,535.66 


Projects 
Advanced for Dhiban........... it 940.00 
mareromumime GORE. oi occsicss so eaec 459.59 
- — 1,399.59 
Administration 
New Haven office (Salaries and Ex- 


penses GA aN 7,981.27 
Travel Expense ........ eh 2,558.91 
Assistant Treasurer’s fee...... 1,800.00 
Sundry General Expenses ...... ane iti 
Social Security Cost (Employer's share) 33.52 

_ 13,485.42 
Net Charge to Co1 porate Account for year 
1950-1951 SRE ee Rei eae cae $ 


ASSETS: 
, Cash 
Subject to Check $ 8,176.54 


Awaiting Investment ..... Rea 157.65 
ee ee, Te oe ee 437.92 
--——-—— 8 


12,600.00 


62,885.62 


75,051.62 


12,166.00 


8,772.08 
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Investments 


(Market Value 6/30/51— $464,867.85 ) 430,387.92 
Furnishings and Equipment............ 4,601.46 
Lo Ree ne ee ere ger eer 69,432.00 
Real Estate in Jerusalem............... 27,181.93 
Advance Payments on 1951-1952 Budget. . 1,150.00 





LIABILITIES: 


Principal of Endowment Funds.......... $369,148.74 
Principal of J. B. Nies Building Fund.... 52,666.63 
Reserve Funds 
Felix M. Warburg Fund............ 12,203.75 
James B, Nies (for Baghdad School) 31,520.77 
Invested Income (known as Reserve 
gy co Ot 18,110.20 
Advance Withdrawals from Reserve for 
F9D1-F00". BUNREE ods. os eee yee 12,200.00 
General Corporate Account.............. 45,675.30 








“We have examined the records and security investments of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research for the year ended June 30, 1951. In our opinion, the above 
financial statements properly reflected the financial condition of this institution at 
June 30, 1951, and the transactions for the year then ended. 

WHEELER, CROSBIE & COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
121 South Broad Street 


Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 





JAMES ANDERSON KELSO IN MEMORIAM 


We regret to report the sudden death on November 3, 1951, of Dr. 
James A. Kelso, President Emeritus of Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dr. Kelso had a long and distinguished career as scholar, 
educator and theologian. The son of missionary parents, he was born at 
Rawal Pindi, India, on June 6, 1873. He made a brilliant record as a 
student, and was graduated from Washington and Jefferson College 
(B.A. 1892, Phi Beta Kappa), and Western Theological Seminary 
(B. D. 1896). He continued his studies abroad, specializing in the Old 
Testament under E. Sachau at the University of Berlin (1896-97) and 
under R. Kittel at Leipzig (1899-1900). He completed his doctoral 
dissertation the same year under the title, Die Klagelieder: Der Mas- 
sorethische Text und die Versionen, (published 1901), and received the 
Ph. D. degree, summa cum laude. 

On his return to the United States he was elected Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Literature at Western Theological Seminary. In 
1908 he was made acting president of the seminary, and the following 
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year he became president, serving in this capacity until his retirement in 
1943. Although his time was increasingly taken up with executive and 
administrative duties, he maintained an active interest in the Old Testa- 
ment field, and continued to teach classes as Professor and Professor 
Emeritus up until his present illness. 

In connection with his courses, he published several useful booklets: 
Hebrew-English Vocabulary to the Book of Genesis (with D. E. Culley), 
1917, A History of the Hebrews in Outline, 1921; The Hebrew Prophet 
and His Message, 1922. He was keenly interested in the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, and served as Lecturer at the Jerusalem 
School through the year 1922-23. From 1921 to 1945 he represented his 
seminary on the Corporation of the Schools. 

Dr. Kelso was ordained a minister in the Presbyterian Church in 1898, 
and during the following years served his church in many different 
capacities. In recognition of his many and varied activities as scholar 
and clergyman, he received honorary degrees from a number of institu- 
tions, including Washington and Jefferson, the College of Wooster, and 
Boston University. 

A dignified Christian gentleman of the old school, Dr. Kelso was 
known for his kindliness; he dedicated his life to the training of young 
men for the ministry and the promotion of sound scholarship. 


Davin Noeut FreepMAN 


I shall never forget the kindness of Dr. Kelso to a much younger man 
during that unforgettable year in Jerusalem. Together with his gracious 
wife and their delightful friend, Mrs. William M. McKelvy, he irradiated 
the memories of that year. Mature scholar and Christian gentleman, he 
was also a very practical man, whose wise counsels greatly aided me in 
varrying out my obligations during a critical year in the history of the 
School in Jerusalem. Ave, anima candida! 


W. F. Avericut 





FROM CAVE TO VILLAGE IN PREHISTORIC IRAQ 
Rosert J. Brarpwoop 


The Baghdad School engaged in exploration and excavation in the 
prehistoric antiquity of the Kirkuk and Sulimaniyah liwas of Iraq during 
the season of 1950-51. The primary objective of the expedition was the 
location and excavation of sites which might link the terminal cave- 
dwelling stage to that of the established food-producing village cultures. 
Unde, Director Goetze’s long-range advice, the field staff consisted of 
Professor Robert J. Braidwood (Oriental Institute) as field director, Dr. 
Bruce Howe (Peabody Museum, Harvard University) as active field 
supervisor, Professor Herbert E. Wright, Jr. (Department of Geology, 
University of Minnesota) as Pleistocene geologist, Fredrik Barth, M. A. 
(Ethnological Museum, Oslo, Norway) as field assistant, and Sayid 
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Sabri Shukri as representative of the Iraq Directorate General of An- 
tiquities. The School’s project operated from the base camp of the 
Oriental Institute’s Iraq-Jarmo project. Howe received a travel grant 
from the American Philosophical Society, and was also Baghdad Fellow 
of the School; Wright held a post-doctoral fellowship from the Axel 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, and was re- 
leased from his teaching duties through the cooperation of his Depart- 
ment at Minnesota; Barth’s travel expenses were covered by a generous 
special gift from Mr. Walter B. Howe. 
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Fig. 2. The Palegawra cave; the workmen by the sieve in the lower right-hand 
corner suggest the scale. 


The exploratory phase of the School’s project began in October of 1950, 
and was carried on by Braidwood (and other members of the Iraq- 
Jarmo staff) in such time as was available before the arrival of Wright 
in January, and of Howe and Barth in February of 1951. The first site 
excavated, Karim Shahir, was an open establishment of some two acres 
in area, located two kilometers up the wadi from Jarmo, in the valley of 
Chemchemai, Kirkuk liwa (Fig. 1). The single occupation at Karim 
Shahir was exposed in about 550 sq.m. of area (in eight different opera- 
tions) in the period from March 14 to May 9, 1951. Subsequent to this, 
the cave called locally Palegawra, in the Tainai Chai valley of the Suli- 
maniyah liwa, some 20 kilometers east of Jarmo, was excavated from 
May 24 to 30, 1951 (Fig. 2). A “T” shaped trench exposing some 
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10 sq. m. to a depth of approximately 1.75 m., and indicating five succes- 
sive levels, was dug in Palegawra cave.! 

Karim Shahir appears to have been occupied for a short duration by 
a group of people in the stage loosely called “ mesolithic.” The site 
indicated some sort of architectural activity, in that the principal (and 
only well-defined) level was strewn with erratic stones, but it was im- 
possible to comprehend any sort of hut plan (Fig. 3.). Hence the term 


bn ie) ae eae 


A portion of the exposure at Karim Shahir, showing the random scatter 
of erratic stones on the occupation level. 


“ village °—in the present state of understanding of Karim Shahir— 
cannot properly be applied to the site. The small object assemblage was 
predominantly of chipped flint, with a large component of microliths, but 
there were milling stone fragments (of both boulder-mortar and quern 
type), chipped celts with polished bits, and ground stone rings, bracelets, 
beads, and pendants. There was also a modest amount of ground bone, 
and two rather amorphous unbaked clay “figurines” (Fig. 4). On 
typological grounds, Karim Shahir is definitely older than the largely 
pre-ceramic but otherwise well established village stage represented by 
nearby Jarmo.’ In fact, it seems likely that there may have been an 

1A joint summary report by Howe, Wright, and R. and L. Braidwood, is scheduled 


to appear in the second issue of Sumer, VII (1951), but is not yet at hand. 
2 Antiquity, XXIV, no, 96 (1950), 189-95, also the forthcoming Sumer, VII, 2. 
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intermediate stage lying between Jarmo and Karim Shahir in time, as 
certain surface materials gathered from other sites in the explorations 
appear to indicate. 

The uppermost levels of the Palegawra cave contained a mixture of 
materials, as potsherds of Uruk, Ninevite V, probably Assyrian, and 





BHHeE | 





Fic. 4. A selection of objects from Karim Shahir—upper left, celts; upper 
right, stone beads and pendants; lower left, stone bracelets and 
rings; lower right, unbaked clay “ figurines.” 


later times would indicate. The basal levels, save for one or two shallow 
and limited loci of intrusion, contained an uncontaminated blade-tool 
industry, with microliths, resembling the “extended Gravettian” in- 
dustry of Professor D. A. E. Garrod’s Zarzi cave,* some 26 kilometers to 
the northwest. It was our preliminary impression—with which Professor 
Garrod concurred, on being shown samples from Palegawra—that the 
Palegawra industry represents a slightly later phase than does that of 
Zarzi. 

While it was adjacent to our primary objective (i.e., the evidence for 
the transition from the cave-dwelling to the established village stage), 
the School on the advice of Wright and Howe, undertook a four-day 


® Bull. Am. Sch. Prehist. Res., VI (1930), 13-23. 
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sounding at Barda Balka (Fig. 5). With much appreciated interest and 
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The top of the gravel bed at Barda Balka, lying under ca. 75 ems, 


Fig. 5. 
silt, with the grass-line showing at the very top of the picture. 


the sounding on behalf of the Directorate General of Antiquities itself. 
By means of this sounding, we were able to identify the gravels from 
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which the Acheulean-type hand-axes, pebble-tools, and utilized flakes 
of the Barda Balka surface occurrence were being weathered.‘ This is 
certainly the earliest type of industry yet identified in geological con- 
text in Iraq, and—on typological grounds—one of the earliest in Western 
Asia generally. On the other side of the picture, the identification gave 
Wright a valuable archeological check-point in the sequence of gravels 
and silts of the Pleistocene stratigraphy which he was able to delineate 
for the area. 

While the detailed study and interpretation of the results of the 
School’s project is only beginning, it is perfectly clear that the project 
has added two completely new stages to the known prehistoric sequence 
of Iraq (Karim Shahir and Barda Balka), and enlarged the understand- 
ing of another (the Zarzi—Palegawra stage). We cannot maintain that 
the Palegawra—Karim Shahir—Jarmo sequence closes “the gap” be- 
tween pre- and protohistory in the area. This “ gap” may never be 
closed in complete detail.’ and Palegawra does not merge directly into 
Karim Shahir on typological grounds, nor does Karim Shahir into Jarmo 
(see above), nor—for that matter—does Jarmo merge directly into the 
Hassuna stage.® Nevertheless, the School’s project has yielded much new 
evidence to bracket the time of the transition, which will serve as a basis 
for interpretation and a control over more speculative theorizing. The 
known pre- and protohistoric sequence for northerly Iraq now stands 





(in “ stratigraphical ” order) : 
‘Ubaid etc. ...... Town sites with temples. 
SES rer Elaborate early village materials. 
a {Phase with Samarran painted pottery. 
ao. a ~ 2s 698 die @ . . 
: )Phase with cruder painted, ete. pottery. 
? 
ties Established village material, lower two-thirds of oc- 
cupation is pre-ceramic. 
? 
Karim Shahir.... Open site with some ground stone, but mainly 
chipped flint. 
9 


4 Sumer, V (1949), 205-06. 

* Professor Childe once remarked to us (in correspondence) that it will be 
peculiarily difficult—for the very inception of the food-producing economy and 
before new tools had been developed reflecting the new food-getting habits—for the 
archeologist to grasp in detail exactly what was going on as the village stage came 
into being. 

°*One of the important results of the School’s survey was the finding, on surface 
sites in the Chemchemal valley, of potsherds of Hassuna type. This positive indica- 
tion of a Hassuna manifestation in the Jarmo area must mean that the Jarmo stage 
did not flourish in a cultural backwater with Jarmo as late as, or later than, 
Hassuna in a significant chronological sense, Until the School’s survey, we had 
to leave open the question of the time relationship of Jarmo and Hassuna, e. f. 
intiquity, loc. cit., 194. With a Hassuna occupation now indicated in the Chem- 
chemal valley, we have no hesitation in provisionally listing Jarmo earlier than 
Hassuna, 
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Palegawra . “ Extended Gravettian ”’—terminal cave stage mate- 
a : Si 
? 
Hazar Merd Levalloiso—Mousterian industry. 
D 
Barda Balka Acheulean hand-axes, pebble-tools, flake-tools. 
5 


In terms of the project’s primary objective, Karim Shahir is by far 
the most interesting of the three sites. On typological grounds, it might 
seem somewhat antecedent to the Natufian assemblage of Palestine. 
On the other hand, it is definitely an open-air establishment of some 
size, even if only of temporary duration. In this sense, it foretells a new 
order in human living, about which Zarzi, Palegawra and even the 
Natufian are still mute. There are open-air camp sites in Europe which 
are doubtless older than Karim Shahir;‘ the interest of Karim Shahir 
centers on the approximate time and place where it makes its appear- 
ance. We believe it to be the earliest open site in the “ nuclear area ” 
of Western Asia, and we suspect it presages a new development which 
culminates in civilization. 





WAW AND YODH IN THE ISAIAH DEAD SEA SCROLL (DSIa) 
Miiziar Burrows 


The transcription of the text of DSIa in Volume I of The Dead Sea 
Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery contains a few typographical errors and 
a number of readings concerning which there is some difference of opinion. 
It suffers chiefly, however, from an error of judgment on my part con- 
cerning the letters waw and yodh. The transcription of these letters 
was governed, as I stated in the Introduction (pp. xiif), by the belief 
that the characters representing these letters were used almost if not 
quite interchangeably in the manuscript. What led me to this view was 
the fact that if the distinction between the two letters is strictly observed 
this text contains some forms of words and names so peculiar that I could 
not believe they were intended. Suggestions concerning some of these 
have since been made by several scholars, especially D. Barthélemy * and 
H. Yalon,* and the proper names have now been discussed by Dewey M. 
Beegle.’ Further study meanwhile has led me to substantially the results 
indicated by Beegle’s statistics. I had failed to realise that these strange- 
seeming forms are repeated with notable consistency, that there is no 
confusion or interchange of waw and yodh in the Tetragrammaton, and 
7 Antiquity, XXXIV, No. 93 (1950), 4-11. 

1 Revue Biblique LVII, pp. 530-549. 
? Kirjath Sepher XXVII, pp. 163-176. 
3 BULLETIN 123, pp. 26-30. 
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that the verbal forms YHYH and WHYH are not confused with YHWH 
or with each other. Some of the most surprising forms, moreover, turn 
out to be defensible, if not superior to those of MT. 

The transcription, incidentally, should not be attributed, as it is by 
Beegle, to “ Burrows and Trever.” Both of my associates, J. C. Trever 
and W. H. Brownlee, assisted me in reading the proofs, but the final 
decision was in every case mine. Brownlee, in fact, strongly objected to 
my treatment of waw and yodh; Trever had already written that “ the 
scribe intended to distinguish clearly between waw and yodh” but “ fre- 
quently was careless ” (BULLETIN 113, p. 10, note 16; ep. p. 11 on yodh). 

Since a list of corrigenda is to be included in our next volume, it will 
suffice here to note in general terms some of the effects of the mistaken 
procedure. It obscured a number of textual variants which are important 
for historical grammar if not for textual criticism. Yalon (p. 164) has 
observed, for example, that yodh is not used, as in later texts, before 
dagesh forte or silent shewa.t The use of the Aramaic pronominal suffix 
of the 3rd mase. sing. has been disguised several times in the transcrip- 
tion. A variation in the use of the tenses and the “ waw conversive ” has 
disappeared in the transcription at least 20 times. The use of the Qal 
imperfect instead of the Hiphil, or vice versa, has been obscured 7 times 
or more. Other differences (e.g. between the Ist and 3rd person sing. 
or between the 3rd masce. and fem. sing.) , indicating a confusion between 
waw and yodh at some point in the tradition back of DSIa or MT, have 
also been lost. Some variants ignored by the transcription which are 
more important for textual criticism have been pointed out by Bar- 
thélemy, Yalon, or both.’ 

The main purpose of this note, however, is to point out that problems 
which must not be ignored are raised by the recognition of the distinc- 
tion between waw and yodh in DSIa. Concerning the proper names it 
will suffice for the present to refer to Beegle’s discussion, with a few 
comments. His proposed explanation of YHWZQYH, while possibly cor- 
rect, emphasizes the anomaly. “SRHWDN is “ still obscure.” I cannot 
accept Beegle’s explanation or description of the first letter of HWRRT, 
but in our scribe’s dialect H was either silent or very weak.’ More sig- 
nificant is the fact, already pointed out by Barthélemy and more fully 
demonstrated by Beegle, that the forms of Assyrian names in DSIa 
preserve a tradition of pronunciation more accurate than that of MT, 
and therefore older, since they can hardly be attributed to later correc- 
tion by a scribe acquainted with Akkadian. This means, however, that 
the problem of explaining the origin of the Masoretic forms becomes 
acute, and the more so the more one lowers the date of DSIa. 

It means also that the extraordinary forms of a few common nouns in 





‘The decidedly questionable readings of E. R. Rowlands in Is 13° and 45° (Vetus 
Testamentum I, pp. 226-229) would be exceptions. Yalon recognizes one exception, 
YY7WL in a.later insertion (Is 40'°), but it is just possible to read this WYTWL. 

* Textual variants will be treated by the Rev. Patrick J. Skehan in our final 
volume. 
®°In DSH we find YSWPTNW (xii. 5, but ep. x. 5); ep. Job 9° mesdpeti. 

* Cf. Journal of Biblical Literature LXVIII, pp. 202 f. 
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the manuscript must be treated with respect. In 661° BWRKYM 
seemed to me clearly intended for birkayim,® but, as Yalon points out, 
BWRK occurs twice in the Mishna.’ A predilection for o-class segholates 
in DSIa*® is noted by Yalon (p. 169), who remarks that such forms 
appear in Old Palestinian Piyyutim. 

More puzzling is RWNH; if the second letter were yodh (as in our 
transcription) , this would be an exception to Yalon’s observation (v. s.) 
that yodh is not used as a mater lectionis in DSIa before dagesh forte 
(i.e., of course, a consonant having a dagesh forte in MT). But the 
word is consistently spelled 7 times with a clear waw, never with a clear 
yodh, and only once (55 '*) with a debatable form of the mater lectionis.™ 
Such a form as runnah would not be anomalous (cp. sukkah, qubbah, 
etc.), but it is not attested elsewhere; any other form which would be 
spelled RWNH seems very improbable. 

Twice DSlIa reads MSWSH (42****), agreeing with the K°tib in the 
second instance though the Q¢re reads m®sissah both times.'* Again the 
form m°séséh or m°sisdh would have analogies.'* In this and the pre- 
ceding instance one may also, of course, postulate a graphic confusion 
between waw and yodh in some manuscript back of DSla. Some of the 
other variants in the manuscript can hardly be explained otherwise. In 
any case the problem must be recognized. 

It is not always possible to distinguish waw and yodh. Marginal or 
ambiguous forms appear, and often, especially in ligatures, one cannot 
tell which letter was intended. I cannot take space here to list instances, 
but it-is by no means true that “ligatures with yodh are unusual.” ™ 
Nor is the orthography always consistent,’ to say nothing of mere 
scribal errors. The degree of consistency is sufficient, however, to prove 
that DSIa attests a tradition different from that of MT. Where it 
clearly or probably represents only another branch on the family tree of 
the Hebrew language,’® its readings and forms must be explained, if 
possible; where (as in the Assyrian names) it is “ superior” in the sense 
of being closer to the language spoken by Isaiah, an explanation must 
be sought for the readings of MT. 





8 Cp. 35° BRAYM. In 45** BWRK is correctly transcribed. 

® Kelim 21", Oholot 17'. 

9 Cf. 27° HWMR, 344 GWPN, 538 NWG, 5478 RWG (here Syriac berugzd is 
interesting; the Targum, pace BH*, agrees with MT). 

11Only in 43** is the mater lectionis omitted. 

12 For W in Ketib with 7 in Qere ep. Jer 1511, Zp 27, 2 Chr 35* ¢. 

18 Cp. DSH viii. 14 (Hab 27) LMS[ JSWT (MT limSissét). In such a form as 
mebiqah, mekirah, or mesdlah a middle-weak root equivalent to the familiar gemi- 
nated root is commonly postulated. 

14P, A. H. de Boer, Vetus Testamentum I, p. 68. 

1° Cf. "RYH/RWH; HZYWN/HZWWN; LBLWY/LBLYW. 

16 Many important data concerning the language of the scroll, especially its 
affinities with Aramaic and with the Samaritan and Rabbinic dialects of Hebrew, are 
given by Yalon. I have dealt here only with words in which the transcription of 
waw or yodh is involved. 
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THE STRATIFICATION OF TELL ABU HUWAM ON 
THE BAY OF ACRE 


B. MAISLER 


In 1932/3 the Department of Antiquities in Palestine carried out ex- 
cavations at Tell Abi Huwam—located at the eastern approaches to 
Haifa—which gave rise to problems connected with the Late Bronze 
and Iron I periods in Palestine. Hamilton’s concise report of these ex- 
cavations! supplies an adequate basis for determining the relationship 
of the various strata to one another in this tell, whose ruins give evidence 
of a small coastal city which existed from LB IT until the Roman-Byzan- 
tine period, with, however, several gaps. 

In summing up the results of these excavations, it is important first 
to stress the fact that, at the time of the publication of the above- 
mentioned report, there was as yet no other parallel material which 
would have been adequate for fixing absolute dates for the strata of the 
Iron I period; therefore, the resulting picture of this settlement was an 
extremely hazy one. Here are Hamilton’s dates for the various strata: 


Stratum V ..c. 1400-1230 B.C. 
A IV (two phases) c. 1230-1100 B.C. 
i III 1100-925 (?) B.C. 
% II , Late sixth to early fourth cent. B. C. 
I ie .. Hellenistic and Roman periods 


Attempts have been made by Vincent? and by Albright? to introduce 
greater clarity into the chronology of Tell Abii Huwam; and the latter, 
furthermore, has touched upon some important points relating to Iron I. 
But only in the last few years—following upon the publication of the 
report of excavations at Megiddo (seasons 1936-39) * and of the results 
of the excavations at Tell Qasile°—has there been established a new 
basis for the determination of the absolute chronology of the strata of 
Tell Aba Huwam. 

As to stratum V, we can base its dating first and foremost on Myce- 
naean and Cypriote pottery, and their local imitations. The Mycenaean 
pottery is mainly of the category Myc. IIIB—following Furumark’s 
classification °—and we can with certainty ascribe them to the 13th 
century B.C. It is furthermore most reasonable to assume that this 
stratum is parallel to Megiddo VII B. For while classifying the ceramics 
from Megiddo which are found in the museum of the Oriental Institute, 
it became clear to me that many Mycenaean sherds, especially those of 





1QDAP IV (1935), p. 1 ff. 

* RB 1935, p. 416 ff. 

5 AASOR XXI-XXII (1943), p. 6, n. 2. 

4G. Loud, Megiddo IT, 1948. 

> B. Maisler, The Excavations at Tell Qasile 1948/9, 1950 (in Hebrew) ; [EJ I, 
2-3 (1951), 

° The Chronology of Mycenaean Pottery (1941), p. 65. 
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category Myc. IIIB, were found together with the large collection of the 
carved ivories in building 3073.7 It seems that this building does not 
really belong to VITA, as Loud thinks,’ but rather to VIIB; the ceramic 
evidence would certainly lead us to this conclusion, which is, furthermore, 
in accord with the plans published in Megiddo IT... An ad quem dating 
for the “ Treasury ” building is furnished by the cartouche of Ramesses 
III found on the model pen case,’® and we may assume that this phase 
ends at the time of the irruption of the Sea Peoples in the eighth year of 
Ramesses III.*: This date is suitable for the destruction of City V at 
Tell Abi Huwam. If, furthermore, in determining the inception of 
stratum VII of Megiddo and of stratum V of Tell Abi Huwam we take 
into consideration the historical events which immediately followed the 
military campaign of Sethos I in northern Palestine, southern Syria, and 
Phoenicia in the first year of his reign, when Egyptian rule was re- 
established in Canaan and the building of cities and fortresses began 
again— it would then seem very probable that the first settlement at 
Tell Abi Huwam was founded by the Egyptian government during the 
days of Sethos I, and that it was intended to serve as a base for the 
Egyptian navy and as a port for the Valley of Jezreel. This agrees well 
with the fact that the city was fortified and that two buildings within 
the city were of public character’? Guy, in the first published report 
concerning this site, has for good reasons emphasized the fact that “ it 
must originally have been situated on the coast at the point where the 
mouth of the Kishon would form a small harbour, and have commanded 
the road along the shore towards Acre, as well as that which leads inland 
to the Plain of Esdraelon.” ** 

In turning from stratum V to stratum IV, we can immediately perceive 
the great difference between the two of them, both as to architecture and 
as to pottery content. It is certainly not possible to accept Hamilton’s 
opinion, namely, that “ there was scarcely any interval of time between 
the occupation of stratum V and that of stratum IV.” '* Except for 
some structures belonging without doubt to the last phase of V rather 
than to IV (such as building 30), the cultural break is a complete one; 


*This work is being done with the permission of the Director of the Oriental 
Institute, Prof. C. H. Kraeling, and with the assistance of the Curator, Mr. P. 
Delougaz, and of Dr. Helene Kantor. 

8 Megiddo Ivories, p. 3; Megiddo II, p. 31. 

° Megiddo II, fig. 383-4. I came to this conclusion after much deliberation and 
after having first classified the sherds from area KL 6-7. It also became clear to me 
that Mycenaean pottery is missing entirely from VITA. 

1°Toud and Wilson, Megiddo Ivories, p. 9, 11 f. 

11 The chronology of the New Kingdom is a problem in itself, with which we can 
not deal here. According to the low chronology of Rowton (JHA 34 [1948] p. 57 ff.), 
Ramesses III reigned from 1170 to 1139; but these dates appear to be too low. 

12 One of these can be explained as a small sanctuary; cf. QDAP IV, pl. XI, 
building No. 50; and p. 12. The symmetrical rectangular plan of the single room, 
with four columns as supports to the roof, reminds one of the temple at Shechem 
(Welter, Deut. Arch. Institut, Jahrb. XLVII, 1932, p. 307 f.), which belongs probably 
to the 13th-12th cent., and also of the temple of Megiddo as it appears in stratum 
VIIB (Megiddo II, fig. 247). 

18 Palestine Museum Bulletin, No. 1 (1924), p. 48. Cf. Hamilton, QDAP ITI, p. 74. 

14 QDAP IV, p. 8. 
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and we must therefore consider that a large gap exists between the two 
strata. It is a fact that in stratum IV we do not find any pottery such 
as is characteristic of the earlier phases of Iron I found, for example, in 
Tell Qasile XII and XI. Attention must especially be called to the fact 
that there is not even one “ Philistine ” sherd found in stratum IV, nor, 
in Tell Abi Huwam in general. This fact can in no way be explained by 
narrowing the area of distribution of “ Philistine” pottery, because 
quantities of Philistine sherds (among them many which have not been 
published) are found in Megiddo VIIA-VI, and also at Dor, at ‘Affile, 
and even at Hazor (Tell el-Waqqas). This pottery dates from the second 
quarter of the 12th cent. until the middle of the 11th, and afterwards we 
find at Tell Qasile X and at Megiddo VIA only a limited amount of 
sub-Philistine ware, primarily four-handled craters with a red slip and 
a dark-brown spiral decoration.’® A close examination of the pottery of 
Tell Abii Huwam IV, indeed, indicates a basic relationship of this pottery 
to that of Tell Qasile X and, more generally, to that of Megiddo VIA; 
and we should therefore place it in the second half of the 11th cent. and 
the beginning of the 10th. This fits in well with the fact that the settle- 
ments of Tell Abi Huwam and Tell Qasile have similar construction and 
that neither of them are surrounded by encircling walls during this 
period. 

This latter fact, can indeed, be explained historically; for this is the 
period of pax Philistaea which preceded the conquests of King David, 
when the Philistines controlled the via maris and the Canaanite cities 
in the Valley of Jezreel, and when local sea trade was certainly in its 
hands."® 

It seems that, following upon the expansion of the Hebrew Monarchy 
in the days of David—that is, in the first third of the tenth century— 
there came far-reaching effects upon the settlements of Sharon and of 
northern Palestine; and it is with this period that we are to associate the 
destruction of Tell Qasile X, of Tell Abi Huwam IV, and of Megiddo VI. 
The cities that were built on their ruins differ essentially from them, 
from the viewpoint both of their structures and of the pottery which they 
contain; and these cities are associated with the period of the United 
Kingdom in Israel. The parallelisms between Megiddo VB and VA-IVB 
on the one hand, and between Tell Qasile IX, 2 and TX, 1 on the other 
hand, is obvious; Albright and Wright have offered sufficient proof for 
the association of VA-IVB with the reign of Solomon.’* We need only 
add that according to the transmitted order of the Biblical sources (IK. 
9, 10 ff.; If Chron. 8, 1 ff.) Solomon built his chariot cities in a later 
phase of his reign; and we therefore date the building of Megiddo VA- 
IVB about 940 B.C., and parallel to this, Tell Qasile TX, 1 at the 


*° Maisler, The Excavations at Tell Qasile 1948/9 (1950), fig. 7, 8 and p. 11, 14; 
Loud, Megiddo II, pl. 78. We also find an interesting synchronism between Megiddo 
VIA and Gibeah II. In the first place we find a W.P. I bowl (Megiddo II, pl. 
78: 20) and in the second a W.P. I barrel shaped jug (Albright, AASOR IV, 87, 
no. 7). 

‘© For an explanation of the entire problem see now Alt, ZAW 1944, p. 67 ff. 
7 Albright, AJA LIII (1949), p. 213 ff.; Wright, BA XIII (1950), p. 39 ff. 
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same time—whereas Megiddo VB and Tell Qasile IX, 2 belong to the 
immediately preceding generation."* 

Turning to Tell Abi Huwam III, we can readily see parallels to it in 
the above-mentioned strata of Megiddo and Tell Qasile. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we find at Tell Abi Huwam III a Cypro-geometrie white-painted 
II jug; '° we find W. P. II ware in Megiddo VA-IVB as well,*® whereas 
at Tell Qasile W.P. II ware already appears in TX, 2. Gjerstad has 
placed Cypro-Geometric ITI in the period between 950 and 850 B.C.;** 
but it seems to me that in the light of the excavations in Tell Qasile we 
have to raise this date slightly, at the most by about twenty years. It 
appears that City III at Tell Abi Huwam was built when city-construc- 
tion was taken up again during the days of the United Kingdom; and 
that, like Tell Qasile, this city was surrounded by a wall. 

An important question is raised in connection with the destruction of 
City III at Tell Abi Huwam. Hamilton suggests the date of the military 
expedition of Shishak I, which took place about 925 B.C. But Shishak, 
according to his list in the Great Temple of Amon, marched during this 
campaign from the Jordan Valley through the Valley of Jezreel and from 
there to Sharon by way of Megiddo, without even touching the Valley 
of Acre. Furthermore, the archaeological situation will not permit so 
early a date; in stratum III of Tell Abi Huwam there are found speci- 
mens of Cypriote Geometric Black on Red I (IIT) ware *? which can not 
be dated back to the 10th century B.C. There is also pottery from the 
class of “ Samaria ware ” of the 9th cent.,*° and the same age is indicated 
by two fragments of sub-protogeometric Cycladic (Thessalian) pot- 
tery,** which Hurtley ** placed in the tenth cent., but which should be 
brought down to the ninth, as specimens of this pottery are found in 
level E of the citadel at Hamath (Syria) and in period IV of the graves, 
together with W.P. HI and Black on Red I (IIT) ware and other 
pottery of the ninth and eighth centuries B. C.*° 

In the light of what has been said above, there is no reason to doubt 
that a sufficiently long time should be assigned to stratum III of Tell 
Abi Huwam, i. e., from the second quarter of the tenth century until late 
in the ninth. It seems clear that the port-city was rebuilt during the 
days of the United Kingdom and served the Valley of Jezreel including 
Megiddo; and that it was destroyed along with Megiddo IV, that is, in 
the days of the Aramaean irruption which took place cir. 815.27 From 
then on the city remained in ruins until the Persian period, to which is 
related stratum II. 


18 Albright has already remarked (AASOR XXI-XXII, p. 6, n. 2) that the pottery 
from Fluwim IV seems to come down a little later than Megiddo VI. 

19 QDAP IV, p. 21, pl. XII, 74. 

20 Megiddo I-I1 contains only a part of the Cypriote material. 

*1 Tne Swedish Cyprus Expedition IV, 2, p. 247. 

22 DAP IV, p. 6., fig. 8; pl. xiii, 86, 87. 

*3 Thid., pl. XIII, 68 and p. 7. 

24 Thid., p. 23 f., pl. XII, 96; LX XXVIII, 1-2. 

25 Tbid., p. 181. 

26 Riis, Hama II, 3 (1948), p. 113 ff. 

27 Cf. Albright, AASOR XXI-XXII, p. 2, n. 1 for this date; also Maisler, JPOS 
XXI (1948), p. 123 ff. 
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Stratum I is a problem in itself; according to the excavator, the poor 
condition of the late layers are to be ascribed to exposure to wind and 
weather and the despoliation of the site. In any case the presence of 
Hellenistic and Roman fragments point to a settlement in these late 
periods; and it is to be regretted that at the time of the removal of 
surface debris no opportunities were furnished for settling the data re- 
lating to this settlement. There is at any rate no room for the assertion 
that no Roman remains were found.** I myself incline to the opinion 
that it was in this site that the crusaders saw the villa deserta to the east 
of Haifa 2° which was nothing else but the remains, so it seems, of the 
mutatio Calamon known from the Itinerarium Burdegalense of 333 A. D., 
which was situated between Acre and Sycaminum (Tell es-Samak) and 
at a distance of three miles from the latter. This Calamon is rightly 
identified with Salmoéna, one of the villages in the south of the Valley 
of Acre mentioned along with Siqmona and Gidré (Gedru, now Jidri) .*° 
It seems that the early name of this settlement is preserved in the name 
Wadi Salman,*' which is the eastern wing of the Kishon Delta, and close 
to which is Tell Abi Huwam. It would then appear that the Canaanite 
name of this place was Salmdnu, Hebrew Salmén.*° 


* * * 


The results of this study may be illustrated by the following table: 


MEGIDDO TELL Ast HuwAm TELL QASILE AppR. DATES 
VIL B V 1300-1180 B.C. 
VII A gap XII 1180-1100 ; 
VIB gap XI 1100-1050“ 
VIA IV b. 1050-980 “it 
VB III ix, 2 980-940 Ky 
VA-IVB = Lx 940-920 Me 
IVA “ VII 920-815 2 
Til gap VII 800-732 a 
II gap 732-520 ° 
I II VI 520-350 = 
I V-IIl 300 B.C.-350 A. D. 


[In a letter of the 23rd October, 1951, written after his return from 
eight months in this country, Professor Maisler writes: “ During my visit 
at the Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia I saw the pottery from 
Beth-shan and noticed some interesting synchronisms, such as Beth-shan 
V = Megiddo VIA -+- VB + VA — IVB = Tell Qasile X + IX, and ‘ dis- 
covered’ two Philistine sherds from Strata V and VI late. Beth-shan 
IX-VII is certainly contemporary with Megiddo VIIB and Tell Abu 
Huwam V.”| 





28 Avi-Yonah, Map of Roman Palestine’, p. 6. 

*° Beyer, ZDPV 1945, p. 239. 

80S. Klein, Die Kiistenstrasse Paldstinas, p. 5; Dalman, PJB 1925, p. 43; Avi- 
Yonah, ibid., p. 6 f. 

81J ascertained the correct pronunciation several years ago with the aid of some 
officials of the municipality of Haifa. 

82 Cf. Wright, Westminster Atlas to the Bible, pl. XVIII. It is difficult to accept 
Yeivin’s opinion (JHA 36 [1950], p. 59 f.) that Calamon is perhaps Krymn of the 
list of Thutmosis III (No. 49). es 
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CYPRIOTE CHRONOLOGY AND THE DATING OF IRON I SITES 
IN PALESTINE ! 


Gus W. Van BEEK 


The chronology of Cypriote Iron-Age pottery, developed and published 
by Einar Gjerstad,? has caused a great deal of confusion among Near 
Eastern archaeologists. Some, notably W. F. Albright, have suggested 
extensive modifications of it on the basis of the Palestinian material.’ 
Others who have accepted it, have been forced to alter the well-estab- 
lished Palestinian chronology in their attempts to harmonize the two. 
B. Maisler, in his valuable article on the stratification of Tell Abu 
Huwam, has thus lowered the dates of Stratum III, making a reduction 
of the dates of the earlier strata necessary. 

The chronology of Cypriote pottery is difficult because no stratified 
Iron-Age sites in Cyprus have been excavated. Tomb excavations, 
however, are numereus and have supplied ample material for a typo- 
logical sequence of pottery. Fortunately, Cypriote pottery was exported 
to all the countries of the eastern Mediterranean area, where it is found 
in almost every Iron-Age site, many of which have excellent stratifica- 
tion and clear pottery contexts. It would seem, therefore, that with a 
careful study of the Cypriote material occurring in these sites, it should 
be possible to develop an absolute chronology for it. 

Gjerstad, employing a statistical method in his study of the pottery of 
the Cyprian tombs, has established a typological sequence of forms. After 
examining the Cypriote material found in excavated sites in the Near 
East and Classical lands, he has divided it into seven periods with the 
following dates: * 

Cypriote Geometric I 1050-950 B.C. 

II 950-850 

III 850-700 
Cypriote Archaic I 700-600 

II 600-475 
Cypriote Classical I 475-400 

II 400-325 


His chronology is generally sound for the Classical and late Archaic 
periods since Attic black- and red-figured ware, whose dates are well- 
established, occur in the Cyprian tombs of this period. For the Geo- 
metric period, however, his chronology is totally dependent on the finds 
in Palestine over whose material, unfortunately, he has no control. 

In view of the accumulating Cypriote material from Palestine, a few 
chronological observations for the period with which we are concerned 

1 The chronology of Cypriote Iron-Age pottery will be treated fully in the writer’s 
doctoral dissertation, The Chronology of Iron-Age Cyprus with Reference to Asiatic 
Evidevce. 

* Gjerstad, The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, Vol. IV, part 2, Stockholm, 1948. 

® Albright, Annual, Vols. XXI-XXIIT, 1943, p. 6, note 2. 

‘ Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 427. 
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may be useful.® Geometric I cannot begin as late as 1050 B.C. but 
must go back to 1100 B.C., and in all probability to a few decades 
sarlier, since a White-painted (W.P.) I bowl was found in Megiddo 
VIa (c. 1125-1050 or slightly earlier®). Geometric II appears to be 
only a transitional phase in which the forms of I give way to those of 
III and may be dated about the latter half of the 11th century B.C. 
The beginning of Geometric III, then, must be placed at the end of the 
11th century B.C.; it lasts throughout the 10th century as shown by a 
Bichrome bowl from Megiddo Vb (c. 1050-975), a Bichrome amphora 
from Megiddo Va-IVb (c. 950-918), a W.P. III handle-ridge juglet 
from Tell Beit Mirsim B, (10th century to Shishak’s invasion, c. 918), 
and others. Forms of Archaic I begin to appear in the third quarter of 
the 10th century and continue through the 9th century. To this period, 
for example, belong a Bichrome jug from Beth Shemesh IIb (ce. 950- 
825), a Polychrome jug and a W. P. bowl from Megiddo Va-IVb, a 
Bichrome jug and a W.P. bowl from Megiddo IVa (9th century). 
The most troublesome problem of Cypriote Iron-Age chronology is 
Black-on-Red (B.R.) ware as represented by the ubiquitous handle- 
ridge juglet or ointment bottle. Gjerstad has dated B. R. I about 850- 
700 B.C. and B.R. II about 700-600 B.C. In doing so, he has been 
jorced to deny the Cypriote origin of the juglets which are found in 
almost every 11th-10th century site in Palestine, although most of these 
are identical in form and decoration with those found in Cyprus.’ He 
solves the problem by presupposing that Black-on-Red ware was native 
to some area in Syro-Anatolia and was exported from that area to both 
Cyprus and Palestine in the 11th and 10th centuries.’ In the early 9th 
century, he thinks, waves of these Syro-Anatolians were forced to migrate 
to Cyprus where they fused with the local population which, by 850 
B. C., was mass-producing Black-on-Red ware brought by the invaders. 
This hypothesis, however, is very difficult to maintain. After scores of 
excavations in Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, and the remaining Mediter- 
ranean areas, although Black-on-Red is frequently encountered, in no 
area has it been so numerous as to suggest that it was native to that 


° For the study of pottery chronology, the principles stated by Albright, op. cit., 
p. 2, note 1, are absolutely essential. 

® Space does not permit a full treatment of the evidence for the following chrono- 
logical discussion here. It can be found in the dissertation referred to above in 
note 1. For an early date for the beginning of Geometric I based on evidence of 
an overlap between the latest Mycenaean and the earliest Geometric periods, see 
Furumark, The Chronology of Mycenaean Pottery, Stockholm, 1941, pp. 122 ff. and 
especially p. 128, third paragraph. 

7 Gjerstad, op. cit., pp. 242-252, and p. 270, note 1. Gjerstad distinguishes the 
Cypriote from the “non-Cypriote” by the fact that the latter frequently has a 
grey core and the surface often flakes off. These distinctions are meaningless, as 
every student of ceramics knows, since the grey core is the result of an accident in 
firing (and we cannot assume absolute uniformity in any one kiln, much less in the 
scores of kilns in a given area) and since flaking may be the result of improper 
firing or the subsequent exposure of the vessel to the elements, fire, and chemical 
action of the soil. There are Cypriote sherds with grey cores found in Cyprus and 
there are Cypriote sherds without grey cores found in Palestine. See Kelso and 
Thorley, Annual, Vols. XXI-XXII, 1943, pp. 110-119, especially on firing pottery. 

8 Gjerstad, op, cit., pp. 435 f. 
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area. It is still far more abundant in Cyprus than in any other area of 
the Near East. Moreover, no known historical sources support his 
belief in a large-scale migration to Cyprus in this period. Furthermore, 
he cannot arbitrarily deny the Cypriote origin of the ware found in 
Palestine simply because it is earlier than 850 B.C. when his entire 
chronology for the earlier periods must be based on Palestine. 

On the basis of the Palestinian evidence, including particularly 
Tell Beit Mirsim B., Beth-Zur, Ashkelon, and Tomb 59 at Gezer, where 
the Black-on-Red handle-ridge juglets are found in context with Philis- 
tine ware, Black-on-Red I must go back to before c. 1025 B. C. in Cyprus 
and perhaps before 1050. It continues in post-Philistine strata through 
the 10th century (Gerar GH, Megiddo Vb, Va-IVb, Tell Abu Huwam 
[TAH] III, Mt. Carmel tombs and elsewhere) and into the 9th century 
(Tell en-Nasbeh and Megiddo IVa for example). Black-on-Red II 
makes its first appearance in a number of sites, including Megiddo Va- 
IVb and TAH III. It continues through the 9th and 8th centuries at 
several sites (Tell en-Nasbeh, Megiddo IVa, III, Samaria and others). 

This Cypriote chronology makes the lowering of dates in the early 
Tron-Age strata at Tell Abu Huwam unnecessary. Indeed, the Pales- 
tinian pottery of the strata in question militates against drastic down- 
ward changes in the present chronology of the site. It is highly improb- 
able that Stratum IIT began about 980 B.C. in view of the many 11th 
century forms there, e. g., painted pilgrim flasks, the deep bowl with loop 
legs, the chalice, the characteristic cooking pot rims, and the jugs, 
which can be paralleled by almost identical types in Megiddo VI. On 
the other hand, the remaining pottery is, in general, the same as that 
of Megiddo Va-IVb. Since there are no distinctly 9th century forms as 
in Megiddo IVa and Tell en-Nasbeh except the Cypriote ware, which 
can now be dated in the 10th century, and the “Samaria” ware, which 
probably began in the closing decades of the 10th century, it is preferable 
to date the end of Stratum HII in the last decades of the 10th century.‘ 
‘On the basis of the foregoing evidence, Stratum IIT represents an occupa- 
tion between the early part of the 11th century and the latter part of the 
10th century B.C. 

As recognized by both Hamilton and Maisler, Stratum IV consists of 
two phases, an earlier and a later one. The pottery of the later phase, 
although slightly earlier, is not appreciably different from the pottery 
of Stratum III and both share similarities with Megiddo VI, particularly 
in the bowls and pilgrim flasks. While the material from the earlier 
phase, IVb, is insufficient to form a definite conclusion, it may be that 
it is intermediate between Megiddo VII and VI in view of the fact that 
the Cypriote Late Bronze imports, base-ring and white-slip ware appear 
last in Megiddo VII. At TAH IVb, the Cypriote imports are no longer 
found, but a lentoid flask, no. 171, and a goblet, no. 170, which is more 
akin to Megiddo VII forms, are still present. If this is the case, TAH 
IVb and IVa should be dated c. 1150-1125 and ec. 1125-1050 respectively. 

8a The date of subprotogeometric Cycladic ware, found in both TAH and Hamath, 
is still uncertain and cannot be used as evidence for dating Stratum III. Riis’s 
chronology of Hamath is wholly based on Gjerstad’s. Cypriote dates. 
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Maisler’s lowering of the dates of Megiddo VII through Va-IVb raise 
many difficulties. It does away with the stratigraphic gap between VII 
and VI and makes the different pottery forms and architectural remains 
of the two levels extremely difficult to explain.’ Furthermore, it lowers 
the Late Bronze Cypriote imports, common in Stratum VII, to c. 1100 
B.C. which is much too late for both Cypriote and Palestinian chro- 
nology. Finally, bringing Stratum VI down into the early 10th century 
would allow at most some 60-70 years for the development of the 
typical forms of the late 10th century common in Megiddo Va-IVb and 
elsewhere. In view of the problems it would create, it is certainly better 
to retain the present chronology. 





TREVER’S TAW AND ORLINSKY’S ARGUMENT 


Tsaac RABINOWITZ 


In BuLLETIN 121 (Feb., 1951) Dr. J. C. Trever argues that the DSIa reading at 
Isa, 43:19 is NTYBWT and not NTYBYM. His arguments against Dr. Burrows’ 
contention that the scribe started to write a final mem fail to account for the 
pronounced angularity of the indentation below the “ hook ” and the horizontal stroke 
at the upper left-hand corner. All the examples given by him show bulges which 
curve, but none has the peculiar indented angle of this taw. How account for this 
phenomenon? The scribe “saved” the taw by drawing the left-hand perpendicular 
stroke down from the hook and through the upper horizontal bar. The vestige of 
ink above the line at the right of the crack shows that the vertical stroke must have 
passed through—-not, as Dr. Burrows supposes, started from—the horizontal. Because 
the scribe failed to make the perpendicular stroke flush with the left-hand edge of 
the upper horizontal bar, we find the peculiar angular indentation. Normally, the 
taw is made by first drawing the left perpendicular stroke, and thereafter the top 
and right perpendicular. In this instance, because he started to write a final mem, 
the scribe reversed the procedure. 

Dr. Trever is incorrect in stating that Dr. Harry Orlinsky’s argument (JBL 69 
2, 160 ff.) in favor of the M.T.’s NHRWT is robbed of much of its strength because 
the DSIa reading is in fact NTYBWT and not NTYBYM. Actually, Orlinsky takes 
NTYBYM as a mere error for NTYBWT. To read NTYBWT simplifies Orlinsky’s 
argument; it certainly does not impair its strength. Orlinsky’s arguments defending 
the superiority of M.T. readings as against DSIa are, of course, in no way decisive for 
the date of the scroll. 





POSTSCRIPT TO BULLETIN, NO. 122, PP. 12-14 
H. L. Ginssere 


Too late for correcting the proof, I discovered that the existence of 
a Hebrew preposition ‘ad meaning ‘at’ or ‘near’ and possibly akin to 
Arabic ‘nda had been noted nearly a quarter of a century earlier by the 
late David Yellin.t However, of the passages in which I have identified 
it Yellin named only Gen. 13:12; 38:1 (without interpreting the expres- 


® For additional evidence, see Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine (Pelican 
Book No. A199), 1949, pp. 117 f. 

1In Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams (New York, 1927), pp. 451-2, 
and Leshonenu 1 (1928), pp. 18-19. 
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sion wyt ‘d accurately), and Deut. 2:23. On the other hand, he further 
attributed the sense in question to the second ‘ad in Num. 21: 30, perhaps 
rightly (but see BH® ad loc.), and to ‘ad in Ps. 118:27, hardly rightiy. 
(In the given context, ‘ near the altar’ might be suitable, but not ‘ near 
the horns of the altar.) 

Yellin further wished to include under this head the well-known cases 
where ‘ad is equivalent to the English conjunction ‘ while’ (Jud. 3:26; 
1 Sam. 14:19, ete.). I thought of them too, but did not mention them 
because ‘ while’ indicates a period rather than a point of time (Arab. 
fimad, not ‘indamda), and is therefore akin to the ordinary ‘ until’ (Gen. 
27: 44-45, etc.) . 





RECENT BOOKS ON THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF SYRIA 


The final volume of the Zincirli publication was issued during the war under the 
title Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli V (Mitteilungen aus den Orientalischen Samm- 
lungen, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Heft XV, Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1943, pp. x + 178 [quarto] + 73 plates). About half of the text was ready for the 
compositor when von Luschan died in 1924, and it has been completed and supple- 
mented by W. Andrae, the distinguished Mesopotamian archaeologist. Since the 
original undertaking was carried out in 1888-1902, at a time when no German 
archaeologist had yet accepted the ceramic index to chronology, little attention is 
paid to pottery—none whatever for stratigraphic purposes. Yet the volume con 
tains a wealth of valuable material for the comparative archaeologist, mainly from 
the ninth-seventh centuries B.C., when Sham’al (Assyrian cuneiform Sam’al) was 
the capital of an important state in northern Syria. In a note published in the 
BULLETIN several years ago the reviewer stated that the book was no longer avyail- 
able, owing to the vicissitudes of war. Several readers corrected this misunder- 
standing, and Eissfeldt kindly procured a copy for me. 

The latest volume of the Bibliotheque Archéologique et Historique of the Institut 
Frangais d’Archéologie de Beyrouth is Vol. LII: L’autel monumental de Baalbek, 
by Paul Collart and Pierre Coupel (Paris, Geuthner, 1951, pp. vi + 153 [quarto] 
+96 plates, price 4,500 franes [about $13.50]). This unique construction, in the 
forecourt of the great Temple of Jupiter, was cleared during the French excavations 
of 1930-1935. While only the foundations and substructure were found in situ, 
enough elements of the original structure were discovered to make a satisfactory 
reconstruction possible. Dating from the first century A.D. (early Flavian, p. 128) 
it is a remarkable blend of temple-tower and altar, of very great significance for the 
historian of religion. For the ancient Oriental background of the temple-tower and 
altar combination see Lenzen, Die Entwicklung der Zikurrat (Leipzig, 1941) pp. 
56-60, and my own quite independent discussion in Archaeology and the Religion of 
Israel (Baltimore, 1942), pp. 150 ff., 218, which goes back many years to a paper 
in JBL 39 (1920), pp. 137-142. 

Selim Abdul-Hak (Director-General of Antiquities of Syria) and Dr. Andrée 
Abdul-Hak have collaborated in producing a small quarto Catalogue illustré du 
Departement des Antiquités Gréco-Romaines au Musée de Damas (Damascus, 1951, 
pp. 180 + 60 plates and a folding plan of the museum), While the engraving leaves 
something to be desired, the photographs are generally good and include many little- 
known and even wholly unknown monuments. From a visit paid by the reviewer 
to this museum in 1947, he can testify to the quantity of interesting and important 
material which is exhibited in this important collection. We congratulate the 
authors on their successful effort to make its riches more generally known. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, Drawer 93A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. All subscriptions 
to the Biblical Archaeologist, Bulletin, and Journal of Cuneiform Studies run for a 
complete calendar year, contrary to our former practice. 


THE BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST, a popular quarterly (ed. G. Ernest Wright), 
$1.00 a year. Current single numbers 25 cents each. Back numbers available on 
application at 35 cents for single copies, $1.35 a year. 

THE BULLETIN, a quarterly review of the current work of the Schools and kindred 
research (ed. W. F. Albright), $1.50 a year. Current single numbers 35 cents 
each. Some back numbers available for 50 cents a copy or $2.00 a year. 

SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES, short monographs, appearing once or twice a year. 
Formerly on subscription at $1.00 a year, now available on standing order or 
individually at prices indicated. No. 1 (out of print); 2/3, $1.25; No. 4 (out 
of print) ; No. 5/6, $1.25; No. 7/9, $2.00 boards, $1.75 paper. No. 10-12 (W. H. 
Brownlee, The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline), $2.00 paper. For complete list 
of authors and titles see page 2 of each number. 

THE ANNUAL, a series of scholarly volumes; Vol. XXIX will deal with J. L. Kelso’s 
work at Jericho. Vols. I-IV, XVII-XX are out of print; prices for the others 
will be quoted on request. Nelson Glueck’s Haplorations in Hastern Palestine, 
IV, appeared this spring in two double volumes, price $12.00. 

THE JOURNAL OF CUNEIFORM STUDIES (ed. Albrecht Goetze) a scholarly 
review of the literatures, languages, and cultures of ancient Mesopotamia and 
the surrounding countries, $6.00 a year. Individual issues cost $1.75. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL 

New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM (Published by Geuthner in Paris). Vol. 1, 
Greek MSS. in the Library of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. 
Hatch, 1929. Vol. II, Greek MSS. of the N. T. in Jerusalem. W. H. P. Hatch, 
1934. a 

ArcHAEOLOGY. Vol. II. Manual of Archaeological Surveying. <A. H. Detweiler, 
1948. Bound, $1.75. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 

Texts: JorInTtT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT NuziI. Vols. I-III published 
by Geuthner, Paris; Vols. IV-VI may be obtained from the Schools at $1.50 each. 

EXCAVATIONS (published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). Vol. I, Tepe 
Gawra, E. A. Speiser, 1935, $6.00. Vol. II, Tepe Gawra, A. J. Tobler, 1950, $10.00. 

Texts. Joint EXCAVATION WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT NuziI (Published by 
Harvard University Press). Vols. I-III, $6.00 each, Vol. IV, $5.00. 

EXCAVATIONS (Harvard University Press). Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at 
Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. F. 8. Starr. Vol. 1 (Text) $5; Vol. II 
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